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The Tenants Voice project 


In 2019, Nationwide Foundation funded Citizens Advice to set up a panel of 700 renters 
from across England. The panel explored tenants’ experiences over the past 2.5 years, 
through online surveys and qualitative interviews. 


For the last 4 months, we've been exploring experiences of renting with a smaller panel 
of 9 renters from across England, representing a range of different demographics and 
tenancy lengths. Across 5 workshops, they shared their lived experiences and insights to 
help develop and shape policy asks for the Renters’ Reform Bill. 


All quotes and policy recommendations in this report are taken from these 5 
workshops. 


Introduction - what makes a house a home? 


The Renters’ Reform Bill was announced in 2019, when the UK government promised to 
improve renting with a once-in-a-generation bill that would create a “fairer rental 
market” in England. 


Government has the chance to make lasting change to the private rented sector 
through meaningful reform. Specific policies being considered include abolishing 
Section 21 ‘no fault’ evictions, the introduction of a National Landlord Register (NLR), 
and improving standards for tenants through redress and enforcement. 


Putting the views and insights of tenants at the heart of how these policies are designed 
and implemented, will be essential to ensuring these reforms make a significant impact 
for renters, by rebalancing the power between landlords and tenants. 


To support this, this report brings together the views of the Tenants Voice Panel - 9 
people from across England living in the private rented sector (PRS), representing a 
range of different demographics and tenancy lengths. Across 5 workshops, they shared 
their lived experiences and insights to help develop and shape policy asks for the 
Renters’ Reform Bill. 


Throughout the workshops, one theme came up time and time again - security. 


Tenants often struggle to feel settled and secure in their properties. This can stop 
where they live feeling like their homes. Reasons for this include: 


e Evictions and rent rises: The constant threat of evictions and rent rises mean 
that renters often don't feel able to raise issues about disrepair/maintenance, or 
challenge landlords when they aren't fulfilling their duties. 

o Many tenants couldn't afford to move if they were evicted or faced with 
rent increases. To avoid this, when there are issues, the panel told us they 
just “put up and shut up”. 


e Short-term tenancies: Tenants are often required to move every 6-12 months, 
sometimes because they're faced with unaffordable rent rises or evictions at the 
end of their tenancy agreements. 


o New homes often mean new communities, which many struggle to 
integrate into. Having to move far away from where they've lived 
previously can be isolating and overwhelming for people. 


“| think if | ever had to move somewhere further away | would be completely lost 
about making new friends, and the kids going to new schools, doctors, just different 
things...I think it would just be completely overwhelming for all of us” 


e No agency over their own space: Tenants often can't personalise their 
properties, with some even prohibited from hanging photographs. This can stop 
the place they live in feeling like their home. 

o Landlords are often responsible for fixing things or organising repairs 
when there's an issue - but for tenants this can take a long time, and 
tenants tell us that they often don't get done at all. 


Tenants highlighted what they saw as a stark power imbalance between them and 
their landlords. They felt they had few protections from eviction or rent rises, and were 
unable to push back in the face of issues in their properties. Instead, many opt to just 
“grin and bear it” and live in conditions that leave them unable to call their house a 
home. Several reported that this can have a serious impact on their wellbeing. 


This report outlines the tenants’ experiences and issues throughout their renting 


journey - including looking for a home, staying in a home, and when things go wrong in 
a home. Using these lived experiences, the panel responded to 3 policy proposals that 
are being considered as part of the Government's plans to improve private renting in 
England: 

1. A national landlord register (NLR) 

2. Better access to redress 

3. Abolishing Section 21 ‘no fault’ evictions and reforming tenancies 


1. A national landlord register 


A national landlord register (NLR) could help to empower tenants in the private rented 
sector, but it needs to be informative, accessible and effectively regulated. 


The proposal put to the Tenants Voice Panel: 


e Ata basic level - a national landlord register (NLR) would be a record of who 
owns private rented properties in England - a database of landlord and 
property details. 


Proposals have been put forward for an NLR that goes further, including a 
conditional register - i.e. landlords must meet certain standards to register in 
the first place, and can be removed if they fail to meet these standards later; 
or a register that includes a record of the landlord's relevant history - e.g. 
deposit disputes with previous tenants and their outcomes. 


On the basic concept of an NLR, the panel felt it could be a useful tool for tenants, 
helping to address the current power imbalance with landlords. It could do this by: 


e Enabling tenants to make more informed decisions: Access to information in 
an NLR could put tenants in a stronger position when finding a new home - 
knowing more about who they're renting from and where they're renting before 
they sign a tenancy agreement. 


e Adding a level of accountability for landlords: Even at a basic level, an NLR 
places a responsibility on landlords that doesn’t currently exist - i.e. to register 
and comply with any fees or conditions. 


“having that available, where you can go and find that i nformation and it’s there - they 
can't lie or pull the wool over your eyes.” 


But to be a useful tool that works for tenants in practice, the tenants believed it was 
essential that the NLR: 


e Has effective regulation and oversight 
e Includes information relevant to tenants looking for a new home 
e Is meaningfully accessible to all renters 


The panel’s recommendations to ensure a national 
landlord register (NLR) is useful for renters: 


1. An NLR needs independent oversight and regulation 


Independent oversight of the information in the NLR would assure tenants it’s accurate 
and up-to-date, and give them confidence to use it as a source of information when 
finding a new home. 


If registration for the NLR was conditional on landlords meeting certain minimum 
standards, the panel agreed that this would need to be checked and verified by an 
independent body to be effective. 


When viewing a property, everything is often presented nicely and potential tenants 
only have a short time to assess if it’s in good shape or not. When they move in, tenants 
told us they often find problems that landlords weren't up front about prior to signing 
the contract. As a result, the panel felt that they wouldn't trust landlords to be honest 
on the register - independent oversight is essential. 


This would ensure landlord accountability, and could help to improve housing 
conditions. 


Further ideas the tenants shared for an independent oversight of the register included 
authorising an independent body to: 


e Reimburse or compensate tenants if they move into a property based on false 
information in the NLR 

e Continue in a regulatory oversight role and hold landlords accountable to the 
information in the NLR throughout tenancies 

e Remove landlords if there were confirmed complaints made against them - e.g. a 
“3 strikes and you're out” policy 

e Hand out fines if landlords are found to be acting fraudulently. 


2. An NLR should include relevant information about the landlord 


When finding a new home, a reliable and responsive landlord came out as a top priority 
for the panel. Knowing more about the landlord would help renters choose properties 
and agreements that work best for them. 


Information on the register could include: 


e The landlord's address: This is basic contact information, and would help 
tenants know whether the landlord managing the property is local or not, which 
is useful for e.g. emergency repairs. While this is information that tenants are 
already entitled to, many have difficulty accessing it in practice. 

e How long they have been a landlord: This could give insight into their level of 
experience. 

e How many properties the landlord owns: The panel felt this could indicate 
how responsive the landlord is likely to be and what reporting issues might look 
like - e.g. if they're a larger landlord, they're more likely to have processes in 
place for issues or queries. 


3. An NLR should include information about the property 


Another top priority for the panel is having a property that meets their needs - one that 
is affordable for their budget, has good quality fixtures and fittings, and is safe to live in. 
Particularly in the context of the cost of living crisis, tenants need to know what costs on 
top of rent they can expect - including bills and costs arising from disrepair issues. 


Information on the register could include: 


e Copies of existing key records: e.g. the Gas Safety Certificate and Energy 
Performance Certificate, outlining the energy efficiency of the different parts of 
the property. 

e Current and past inventories: As well as listing the main fixtures and furniture 
provided. This could also help identify disrepair issues, and help to ensure 
landlords adhere to their responsibilities. 


“... that’s quite important at the moment, it can be expensive... all those kinds of things 
[e.g. energy performance information] can allow you to begin to understand, is this 
place going to cost me a fortune?” 


4. An NLR should include verifiable information about previous 
tenant experiences 


Information about previous tenants’ experiences would help renters make more 
informed decisions - this could include: 


e Length of previous tenancies 

e Deposit disputes 

e Changes to rent 

e Experience of communications with landlord, including responsiveness 


It would be important to ensure that any information included was reliable and 
verifiable. 


“Assuming renting is a market...the analogy l'Il always use 
with markets is supermarkets - cause we all know roughly 
what each one does and what you get in each one, cause 
we've got knowledge and information. I think the market 
only ever really functions truly if you've got all the 
information to be an informed consumer.” 


“If you're going on holiday you can find out how good a 
hotel is, but you can't find out about a landlord - | want to 
know if they deal with complaints fast, if they fix 
things to standard, | want to know the star rating they'd 
get” 


“It adds a level of accountability where there isn't right 
now - if you do have that bad experience, it’s lost with you.” 


5. An NLR needs to be easily accessible for all renters 


To be effective, the panel felt that the NLR needs to be a tool that is meaningfully 
accessible for renters. To ensure this, it’s essential that: 


e The NLR is free to access for tenants 


e There's a link to the NLR on all property listings so that tenants know where to 
go to access the information they need 

e Information about the NLR is given to all potential renters when they view or 
ask about a property - agents and landlords shouldn't make assumptions about 
someone's ability to find it 

e Atelephone service is provided for people who have limited or no access to the 
internet, or who need help understanding the NLR 


“| think it's a really good idea, to have [a link to the NLR] in the same place as the listing - 
it could be so simple... if you make it into additional research, | think a lot of people 
won't be able to do that or...they'll have time pressures or they'll forget.” 


A national landlord register isn’t a solution to most of 
the challenges renters face 


While an NLR could help empower some tenants by providing more information when 
looking for a new home, the panel felt this wouldn't address some of the main issues 
renters face: 


e The landlord still holds most of the power once you move in: An NLR would 
help address the power imbalance when looking for a home, but not when the 
tenancy agreement is signed. For example, it wouldn't protect tenants against 
new disrepair issues or ‘no fault’ evictions. 


e Many people would still have no choice: While an NLR would provide useful 
information about a property and landlord, many renters would still be limited in 
where they can live due to e.g. rent prices or location. Access to the information 
in the NLR wouldn't be enough to prevent tenants in these circumstances from 
living in properties that are unsuitable, in disrepair or unsafe. 


2. Disrepair and a redress scheme 


A disrepair redress scheme could be useful for tenants, but it needs to be transparent, 
proactive and effectively regulated. 


The proposal put to the Tenants Voice Panel: 


A disrepair redress scheme that all landlords would sign up to. The aim would be to 
drive up standards in the PRS with effective enforcement and redress mechanisms. 
This means that when something goes wrong with their landlord, it would be easier 
for tenants to get those problems resolved. 


The panel felt that a redress scheme could be useful for tenants when they're 
experiencing disrepair, and that it could help with the current imbalance of power 
between landlords and tenants. It could do this by: 


e Holding landlords accountable: If repairs and essential maintenance aren't 
resolved, landlords currently face few consequences. The panel felt that current 
redress options aren't always accessible or useful for tenants. A redress scheme, 
if done well, could stop tenants living in unsuitable conditions by holding 
landlords accountable. 


e Making sure tenants access the support they're entitled to: Many tenants 
don't access current support because of a lack of awareness and accessibility. An 
accessible redress scheme could help ensure all tenants get the support they 
need. 


e Driving up standards in the PRS: A redress scheme could help improve overall 
standards of living for tenants. 


However, government must make sure that it’s a useful tool for tenants. The panel felt 
that a redress scheme would need: 


e Independent regulation and oversight 
e Simple, transparent and accessible processes 
e Proactive approaches to drive up standards in the PRS 


The panel's recommendations to ensure a redress 
scheme is useful for renters: 


1. Aredress scheme would need to be implemented by an 
independent PRS regulator 


Independent regulation would give tenants confidence in reporting disrepair to a 
reliable, impartial source of support. 


The regulatory body should have enforcement powers to hold landlords accountable. 
Currently, tenants often rely on landlords meeting their obligations when it comes to 
disrepair. If they don't, there are rarely any consequences, and tenants are left to live in 
unsuitable conditions. 


A redress scheme could help to hold landlords accountable by ensuring repairs are 
carried out to an acceptable standard. A suggestion raised by the panel was that this 
could be enforced through the use of landlord deposits. 


If the landlord doesn't solve disrepair issues within a specified timeframe and to the 


standards required, the regulatory body could use this deposit to fund the repairs 
themselves. 


2. All renters should know about the redress scheme 


Tenants don't always report issues with landlords not addressing disrepair. The panel 
felt that this was partly due to limited awareness of the support tenants can access. 


Ensuring everyone knows about the redress scheme would be essential. Different 
approaches will be needed to make sure information reaches different groups of 
people. These groups include: 


e New tenants: Landlords/letting agents should provide details of the scheme 
when renters sign new tenancy agreements. 

e People in long-term rentals: Information about the scheme should be 
proactively sent to all renters in England. 

e Renters experiencing disrepair: When tenants report any disrepair, landlords 
should provide details of the scheme. 

e People who have access needs: The information should be available in multiple 
formats - including both paper and digital, as well as in a range of languages. 
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e The general public: Media coverage should be given to the scheme - for 
example through TV or social media advertising. 


3. The redress scheme should use simple, transparent processes 


The panel felt that current processes for challenging disrepair are too complicated. This 
can make renters feel too intimidated or distressed to access the support they need. 


The process for reporting disrepair needs to be simple and transparent, to ensure it’s a 
scheme that renters use. The regulatory body would need to provide specific 
information and support to achieve this, including: 


e Timescales - like other redress schemes, tenants should be given timescales for 
both an answer and a resolution. 

o Different issues would require different times, and the timescales should 

be calculated based on the harm/potential harm caused by the disrepair. 


e Caseworkers - when reporting disrepair, each tenant should be assigned a 
caseworker to take control of the case and be their point of contact. 
o This would avoid renters feeling like they're being “passed around from 
pillar to post”. 


The panel also felt that disrepair often goes unreported as, in past experiences, doing 
so doesn't solve the issue. More transparency in the processes could help tackle this. 


4. Proactive processes to ensure everyone lives in decent homes 


The panel felt that avoiding disrepair in the first place should be a priority. A new 
redress scheme - however accessible and simple - would still be catered towards people 
who have the time, energy and agency to seek that support. Reporting disrepair can be 
difficult and time consuming, and can cause stress for tenants. 
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Avoiding disrepair in the first place, as much as possible, could be a way to tackle this. 
The panel felt this was particularly important for some more vulnerable tenants, who 


might not know when there's a disrepair issue, or be unable to report it. 


The redress scheme should be given further powers to be able to help tenants 
proactively. This more proactive approach could be to provide: 


e Annual checks on all rental properties - for some tenants, this could mean 
having someone round to do a full check-up of their home. For others, this could 
mean filling out a repairs and maintenance check-list to send to their landlord. 

o This would be particularly important for tenants in longer tenures. 


e Guarantees - there could be guarantees that some items will be replaced after a 


specific, centrally defined number of years. This could avoid some serious, 
expensive and time-consuming disrepair issues, and make sure tenants are living 
in decent standard homes. 


A redress scheme wouldn't tackle the biggest issues 
around disrepair 


The panel broadly felt that disrepair in the PRS is under-reported because of the fear of 
retaliatory evictions or rent rises. 


Many are already aware of current redress routes, but are reluctant to use them due to 


the lack of protections for tenants - without these, a new redress scheme would 
continue to go underused. 


time | put so! 


F 


Without protections against rent increases and ‘no fault’ evictions, the power would still 
be imbalanced in favour of landlords. 
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3. Evictions and tenancy models 


While a redress scheme or NLR could help empower tenants in some situations, Section 
21 ‘no fault’ evictions lie at the heart of tenants’ issues. 


"It's that sense of the unknown as well...what’s tomorrow going to bring? ...there’s no 
security, there's no guarantee, that’s what's always on my mind.” 


What are the panel's concerns about section 21 
evictions? 


e Lack of security: The ability of landlords to evict tenants at any time with no 
reason means tenants often don't feel secure in their homes. 


e Costs: Gathering funds for a new deposit and a month's rent up front is 
unmanageable for many renters. 


e Location: Tenants often choose their property based on proximity to schools, 
work and family. If they can’t find a new property nearby, being evicted risks 
renters having to uproot their entire lives with consequences for their careers 
and children or other dependents. 


e Mental wellbeing: Having the constant threat of evictions, and being forced to 
move home unexpectedly, can be tough for tenants. 


e ‘No leg to stand on’: With ‘no fault’ evictions a constant possibility, tenants 
often feel they have ‘no leg to stand on’ when it comes to reporting disrepair or 
challenging rent rises. 
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The proposal put to the Tenants Voice panel: 


The government proposes to scrap Section 21 ‘no fault’ evictions and strengthen 
Section 8 ‘grounds for possession’. 


Removing Section 21 means there would need to be a new tenancy model to 
replace Assured Shorthold Tenancies - government are currently looking at what a 
new tenancy model could look like e.g. whether it would be open ended, or have 
some form of fixed term. 


Landlords can also evict a tenant through Section 8 ‘grounds for possession’. These 
'gsrounds' include things like if the landlord wants to move in to the property, or the 
tenant is in rent arrears. 


Strengthening Section 8 would involve introducing new grounds for possession if the 
landlord wants to move a family member into the property, or to sell it. Some of 
these grounds could be subject to an accelerated possession procedure. This could 
mean landlords would be granted a possession order without a court hearing, and 
tenants wouldn't be able to challenge it. 


The panel welcomed proposals to scrap Section 21 ‘no fault’ evictions. However they 
were concerned that strengthened Section 8 evictions with no support for tenants or an 
appropriate new tenancy model could end up causing similar issues for renters. 


“You won't get your Section 21 but you've still got to find somewhere to live and 
you've still got to find that expense for moving.” 


The new tenancy model must be flexible to both tenant 
and landlord needs 


The panel were keen for the new tenancy model that replaces Assured Shorthold 
Tenancies to be more flexible to suit different tenants. 


Tenancies with a fixed term or ‘period of commitment’ risk being too restrictive and 
unforgiving in the face of big life changes. 


“If | did lose my job, or there was something out of my control that affected my income... 
| shouldn't be then held accountable for... rent for the duration of the tenancy, because 
it's not fair. That causes a lot of emotional and mental distress. You're not only 
panicking that you've lost your job, you're panicking that you're going to be held 
accountable for £7,000 worth of rent that you can't afford.” 


Indefinite tenancies would give tenants the option to leave their tenancies early if needs 
be. They could also deter large annual rent rises, which the panel report is common for 
people on 12-month contracts. 


“| would rather have a more relaxed approach because, at the end of my tenancy, it's 
almost used as an excuse to increase the rent and also to secure me for another 12 
months.” 


Notice periods should depend on tenants’ circumstances 


In the event of an eviction, the panel felt that landlords should be more flexible with 
notice periods. Allowing tenants enough time to find a new, appropriate property, and 
gather the funds needed for moving, would be key in reducing the negative impact of 
evictions. 


For different households, this could mean different lengths of time - families that need 
to be close to schools could need more time than single people with remote jobs, for 
example. Tenants who are being evicted whilst in arrears might need longer to raise the 
money needed. 


Landlords should ensure that tenants aren't evicted until they have a new rental 
property lined up. 


The possession process 


The possession process must be accessible, supportive and empowering for tenants. 
Without ensuring an equal playing field, the power will continue to be imbalanced 
between tenants and landlords. 
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To ensure strengthened Section 8 grounds don’t harm 
renters, the panel suggest that: 


1. There’s no accelerated possession procedure 


The panel are concerned that introducing new Section 8 grounds that don't give the 
option for a court hearing would be too similar to Section 21 evictions, and continue to 
cause similar issues for renters. Not allowing renters to challenge evictions would skew 
the power imbalance further in favour of landlords. 


“It's a fast track system for evictions, but it's also a fast 
track to homelessness. You're spitting these people out of 
these properties, but to where?” 


“I'm sure that there would be a direct correlation 
between this coming through and people being made 
homeless that shouldn't be homeless.” 


“We understand that they may need to sell their properties 
for family circumstances, but what about our own family 
circumstances and our own financial circumstances? 


They're not really considered, and | think that they should 
be.” 


2. Support is provided during possession proceedings 


The panel felt that currently tenants don't get enough support when they're served an 
eviction notice. To ensure that tenants are able to cope with eviction proceedings, the 
panel suggest that: 


e Information is made available for all: When tenants are served eviction 
notices, many don’t understand what's going to happen next and where to turn 
for support. Information should be provided about what renters options are and 
what the next steps will be. 


e More support is available to help tenants find new homes: Finding a new, 
suitable home under time constraints can be tricky for some - especially those 
who need to be in a certain area for their children and jobs. This can be 
particularly stressful alongside court proceedings for evictions. 
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“having an idea of what the light at the end of the tunnel is, as opposed to just 
panicking and thinking, 'Oh, my God. It's going to happen tomorrow. I'm going to be 
homeless in a week.” 


“We have to go searching through websites and asking friends and family, 'Please 
look out for houses, please look for homes for us.” 


3. Digital hearings should be optional 


While digital hearings would be beneficial for some tenants, enforcing this for all would 
likely favour landlords. 


If tenants are able to, and have the appropriate equipment and support, digital hearings 
could be less daunting for many renters. 


“| think for those who are capable of doing it, | think it's actually a really good option. | 
think it's a lot less confrontational, a lot less daunting. Having these Zoom calls, you 
feel a lot of separation from the other person, the landlord... within the comfort of your 
own home, you could maybe have family members sat in the background who are there 
supporting you.” 


However, many tenants will be at a disadvantage - people with no laptops, smartphones 
or good quality WiFi will struggle, and it might not suit some people such as those with 
low digital literacy, or with learning disabilities. Giving renters a choice would be key in 
making sure digitisation doesn’t further imbalance the power between landlords and 
tenants. 


“| think [digitisation] would make the process easier, but 
mainly for the landlords, not so much the tenants.” 


“It is going to have to be a case-by-case situation. | don't 
think it’s going to be a one-size-fits-all.” 


“It's quicker, but is it more efficient for the landlords 
rather than the tenant?... Is the landlord saying ‘Well, 
this should be easy’ because they don't have any contact 
with the tenant?” 
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What it would mean to give tenants more power 
and security 


If implemented robustly, tenants felt the reforms discussed in this submission could 
make a significant difference to their experience of renting - in particular those that 
protected them from the threat of eviction. 


Ultimately, the panel felt that ending Section 21 - if done well - would make the biggest 
difference for tenants. With the feeling that an eviction could always be looming, renters 
struggle to feel secure in their homes. Increased security could help tenants better 
engage with redress mechanisms, and make more informed decisions when moving to 
a new property. This would help drive up standards throughout the private sector and 
build trust between tenants and landlords. 


"Renting needs to stop being a dirty word - society sort of sees that as a failure...for 
some people, renting is their life and they shouldn't be made to feel bad about it. 
They're seen as failures and they shouldn't be." 


Without the fear of evictions, tenants are more likely to speak up without worrying 
about losing their homes. This includes: 


e Raising concerns about disrepair 
e Requesting essential household maintenance 
e Challenging unmanageable rent rises 


If more tenants felt able to speak up, this might also help to improve and equalise 
tenant-landlord relationships. 
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The increased security that would come with abolishing ‘no fault’ evictions and allowing 


tenants to stay in properties for longer would have many positive knock-on impacts for 
renters - including: 


e Increased financial security 


Il the e | 
e Improved mental wellbeing and reduced stress 


o “It's contrary to levelling 


e Stronger community connections 


5 | jel up 


With 4.4 million households privately renting in England, meaningful reform could 
have lasting impact on millions across the country - improving financial, emotional and 


community resilience, and helping renters feel more empowered about living in the 
private rented sector. 


' Department for Levelling Up, Housing and Communities, English Housing Survey, 2020-21 
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Citizens Advice helps 
people find a way forward. 


We provide free, confidential and independent 
advice to help people overcome their problems. 
We are a voice for our clients and consumers on 
the issues that matter to them. 

We value diversity, champion equality, and 
challenge discrimination and harassment. 


We're here for everyone. 


citizensadvice.org.uk 
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